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DO WE FAIL A SECOND 
TIME IN GERMANY? 


Mr. Witson: We are faced with growing tension between the United States 
nd Russia. One of the worst areas of friction is the joint occupation of Germany 
nd the differences in how the Germans are treated. Field Marshall Montgom- 
ty said this week that the four-power rule of Germany was facing failure. 

The occupation of Germany after World War I did not prevent World War 
I. Are we succeeding this time? What about the present arrangement for the 
ccupation of Germany? 


Mr. Suits: The present occupation arrangement seems to represent a victory 
or what we might call the ‘‘tough” or “‘hard-peace” boys. The Potsdam Con- 
erence of the Big Three which was held last July settled on the separation of 
aermany into four zones of occupation. These four zones were to be governed 
“y a uniform policy through the Allied Control Commission. The conference de- 
‘reed the destruction of German military power and the reduction of German in- 
ustry to the point where it will never be able to make war again. It set a ceiling 
n the German standard of living and arranged for reparations and provided for 
ihe rigorous elimination of Nazi persons, practices, and ideas. Finally, it looked 
orward to starting Germany on the path to democracy and peaceful interna- 


ional collaboration. 


t The results of the Potsdam conference were issued in a joint declaration by Presi- 
ent Truman, Generalissimo Stalin, and Prime Minister Atlee on August 2, 1945. This 


eclaration said, in part: 
“GERMANY 


“THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES TO GOVERN THE TREATMENT 
OF GERMANY IN THE INITIAL CONTROL PERIOD 


A. Political Principles 

“1 Tn accordance with the agreement on control machinery in Germany, supreme 
uthority in Germany is exercised on instructions from their respective governments, 
y the Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the United States of America, the 
mited Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, 
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Mr. MorcEntHau: Yet the Potsdam agreement did something else. It took 
away 25 per cent of German agriculture and dumped twelve to fifteen million 
Germans into the reduced German territory. It settled the eastern frontier of 


each in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, in their capacity as members of the Control Council. ; 
“2. So far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of treatment of the German 
population throughout Germany. | 

“3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the Control Council shall 
be guided are: : 

“(j) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany and the elimina- 
tion or control of all Germany industry that could be used for military production. .... 

“(ii) To convince the German people that they have suffered a total military defeat 
and that they cannot escape responsibility for what they have brought upon themselves, 
since their own ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed Ger- 
man economy and made chaos and suffering inevitable. 

“(jii) To destroy the National Socialist Party and its affiliated and supervised or- 
ganizations, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, to insure that they are not revived in any 
form, and to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

“(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a demo- 
cratic basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation in international life by Germany, 


“‘s. War criminals and those who have participated in planning or carrying out 
Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or war crimes shall be arrested and 
brought to judgment..... 

“6, All members of the Nazi party who have been more than nominal participants 
in its activities and all other persons hostile to Allied purposes shall be removed from 
public and semi-public office and from positions of responsibility in important private 
undertakings. .... 

‘7, German education shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi and 
militarist doctrines and to make possible the successful development of democratic 


. “9g, The administration of affairs in Germany should be directed toward the decen- 
tralization of the political structure and the development of local responsibility. To 
this end: 

“(i) Local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on democratic 
principles and in particular through elective councils as rapidly as is consistent with mili- 
tary security and the purposes of military occupation; 

“(ii) All democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of public discussions 
shall be allowed and encouraged throughout Germany. .... 

“(iv) For the time being no central German government shall be established. Not- 
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—zermany in accordance with Russian demands and left the western frontiers as 
it found them. By trying to satisfy one power, without tackling the German 
oroblem as a whole from a truly European point of view, the Potsdam agreement 


vithstanding this, however, certain essential central German administrative depart- 
ments, headed by State secretaries, shall be established, particularly in the fields of 
nance, transport, communications, foreign trade and industry. Such departments will 
ct under the direction of the Control Council. 


“ro. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, freedom of speech, 
ress and religion shall be permitted, and religious institutions shall be respected. Sub- 
=ct likewise to the maintenance of military security, the formation of free trade unions 
thall be permitted. 


‘B. Economic Principles 


“tr. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the production of arms, am- 
‘unition and implements of war as well as all types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall 
€ prohibited and prevented. Production of metals, chemicals, machinery and other 
cems that are directly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and re- 
*tricted to Germany’s approved postwar peacetime needs to meet the objectives stated 
1 paragraph 15. Productive capacity not needed for permitted production shall be re- 
aoved in accordance with the reparations plan recommended by the Allied Commission 
m reparations and approved by the governments concerned, or if not removed shall be 
lestroyed. 

“T2. At the earliest practicable date the German economy shall be decentralized 
or the purpose of eliminating the present excessive concentration of economic power as 
-xemplified in particular by cartels, syndicates, trusts and other monopolistic arrange- 
nents. 

“3. In organizing the German economy, primary emphasis shall be given to the de- 
‘elopment of agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. 

“ta, During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated as a single economic 


“15. Allied controls shall be imposed upon the German economy, but only to the 
‘xtent necessary; 

“(q) To carry out programs of industrial disarmament and demilitarization, of 
eparations, and of approved exports and imports. 

(6) To assure the production and maintenance of goods and services required to 
neet the needs of the occupying forces and displaced persons in Germany, and essential 
9 maintain in Germany average living standards not exceeding the average of the 
tandards of living of European countries (European countries means all European 
ountries, excluding the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 

“19, Payment of reparations should leave enough resources to enable the German 
eople to subsist without external assistance. In working out the economic balance of 
‘ermany the necessary means must be provided to pay for imports approved by the 
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is really responsible for most of the difficulties with which we are now con- 
fronted.? 


Control Council in Germany. The proceeds of exports from current production and 
stocks shall be available in the first place for payment for such imports. 


“REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 


“In accordance with the Crimea decision that Germany be compelled to compen- 
sate to the greatest possible extent for the loss and suffering that she has caused to the 
United Nations and for which the German people cannot escape responsibility, the fol- 
lowing agreement on reparations was reached: 

“t, Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be met by removals from the zone of 
Germany occupied by the U.S.S.R. and from appropriate German external assets. 

“9. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the reparation claims of Poland from its own 
share of reparations. 

“3. The reparation claims of the United States, the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries entitled to reparations shall be met from the western zones and from appropriate 
German external assets. 

“4, In addition to the reparations to be taken by the U.S.S.R. from its own zone of 
occupation, the U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the western zones: 

“(A) Fifteen per cent of such usable and complete industrial capital equipment, in 
the first place from the metallurgical, chemical and machine manufacturing industries, 
as is unnecessary for the German peace economy and should be removed from the west- 
ern zones of Germany, in exchange for an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, 
timber, clay products, petroleum products and such other commodities as may be agreed 
upon. 

“(B) Ten per cent of such industrial capital equipment as is unnecessary for the Ger- 
man peace economy and should be removed from the western zones, to be transferred 
to the Soviet Government on reparations account without payment or exchange of any 
[ahovel ial HEIDE, Co 6 

“WAR CRIMINALS 


. “The three governments have taken note of the discussions which have been pro- 
ceeding in recent weeks in London between British, United States, Soviet and French 
representatives with a view to reaching agreement on the methods of trial of those major 
war Criminals whose crimes under the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943, have no 
particular geographical localization. 

“The three governments reaffirm their intention to bring those criminals to swift 
and sure justice.” 


? With regard to the western frontiers of Poland, the Postdam agreement said: “The 
three heads of government agree, that, pending the final determination of Poland’s 
western frontiers, the former German territories east of a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River to the conflu- 
ence of the western Neisse River and along the western Neisse to the Czechoslovak 
frontiers, including that portion of East Prussia not placed under the administration 
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~ Mr. Witson: But you cannot pin all the responsibility for Potsdam on 
Russia. The United States’ directive to General Eisenhower last April anticipated 
he economic clauses which so severely restricted the German economy. Our 
arst hint of any change in this policy was on September 17. At that time, the 
‘American economic adviser to the Allied Control Commission submitted a re- 
mort to the French, British, and Russians, which declared, in effect, that the pro- 
visions of the Potsdam agreement are unworkable. The Russians did not like it 
tall; General Eisenhower did not seem to like it much. But the report was use- 
sul. Germany cannot pay the cost of the occupation troops, meet demands for 
separations, and maintain a minimum standard of living unless she is permitted 
«0 rebuild some of her industries. We have no responsibility for feeding the Ger- 
aans as well now as they were fed before the war. But on, the other hand, per- 
auitting them to starve is contrary to the spirit, as well as the interest, of Amer- 
an democracy. 


Mr. MorcEntTHAU: Finally, one might also say that the difficulties which are 
the result of the Potsdam decisions endanger our basic objectives—the demili- 
sarization and de-nazification of Germany. One might well expel all former 
Aazis from government positions. One might well blow up all military installa- 
“ons and industries useful for military purposes; but the economic distress and 
the psychological unrest resulting from the Potsdam decisions will, of necessity, 
=ad to a revival of the German resentment and thus provide the basis for a new 

ationalistic movement. Whereas, what the United States wants to do is to de- 
ttroy the militaristic spirit. By the very policy which we pursue today we guar- 
ntee the revival of this militaristic spirit in the not too distant future. 


Mr. Witson: Of course, harsh feelings will result from our occupation of 
Sermany. But this does not mean that our policies are actually responsible for 
ll the misfortunes which the Germans are suffering. A German who helps the 
ecupation troops will always be branded a collaborator or a Quisling, whether 
ur policy is sound or confused. There would be bad housing, too little coal, and 
itarvation in Germany this winter if there were no occupation troops. These 
vere the inescapable consequences of a war which she began and lost. 


Mr. Sutts: There is another terrible difficulty for which the Potsdam agree- 
4ent cannot be given the responsibility. The Potsdam agreement required 
hat Germany be administered as a single unit. Instead, the four zones of oc- 
‘upation have turned into four watertight compartments. The Potsdam agree- 
yent, while creating or recognizing no central German government, at least 


ff the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with the understanding reached 
t this conference and including the area of the former free city of Danzig, shall be under 
he administration of the Polish State and for such purposes should not be considered 
'§ part of the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany.” 
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made provision for central administration in certain types of economic activ- 
ity. The French now will not allow this to go through. A large internally inter- 
dependent country cannot be turned into four arbitrarily defined areas without 
creating economic chaos. The Russians have only two-fifths of the population 
in their zone, but they have most of the food-producing areas, while the western 
Allies have most of the industry. For instance, in the western zone there is 
about 80 per cent of the coal and steel of Germany. 


Mr. MorcENtHAU: It all boils down, in the last analysis, to a contradiction in 
our own program. On the one hand, we want to rid Germany of her militarism 
by stripping her of her industries. On the other hand, we want the German 
people to live in peaceful contentment. Yet, obviously, it is not posssible to at- 
tain both objectives at the same time. If we take away her industries, we con- 
demn Germany to starvation. If we leave her industries intact or even recon- 
struct them (as the British and some American advisers want us to do), we re- 
create at the same time the German war potential which we want to destroy. In 
other words, if the Germans have enough to eat, they are a menace; if they do 
not have enough to eat, they are a menace, too. 


Mr. Suits: The dilemma which you set up is not impossible to overcome. Al- 
most all problems in international politics are dilemmas. But that does not make 
me give up. What we need is a policy. Instead of talking about a “‘hard” peace 
or a “‘soft peace, or ‘‘good’”” Germans or “‘bad”’ Germans, let us just ask what 
kind of peace will best protect American interests in Europe and in the world. 
America’s main interests are peace. War in Europe means war for America; re- 
spect for democracy in the United States is affected by the respect shown for de- 
mocracy in Europe. We must avoid friction with Russia while helping western 
European democracy. This can best be done if we establish a regime in Germany 
which is peaceful in attitude, powerless militarily, and moderately comfortable 
materially and psychologically. 


Mr. Morcentuav: It is not an accident, however, that our European policy 
is confused and self-contradictory, while British, French, and Russian policy | 
seems to be clear cut and single minded. We have only a very general interest in 
the peace and stability in Europe, and, beyond this very general interest, we 
have no concrete political interests. On the other hand, Russia, France, and 
Britain have concrete and immediate aims with regard to Germany. Russia 
wants to destroy Germany and dominate what she cannot destroy; France 
wants the dismemberment and control of the Ruhr; and Great Britain wants to 
use Germany as a pawn in a new game of balance of power. These powers are 
able to solve the dilemma by choosing the one alternative which fits into their 


political interest, whereas we stand undecided and fearful before the two horns, 
not knowing which to choose. 


_ Mr. Witson: Your argument sounds strong, but it is because of the apparent 
simplicity which you attribute to the policy of our European Allies. We do not 
sevade the dreadful importance of our interests in Europe, do we, simply by de- 
claring them difficult to define? It was our failure to settle the problem of Ger- 
many in the twenties which destroyed the peace of the thirties. Our stake in see- 
ing that the peace of the world is not again upset by a failure in Germany tran- 
scends the particular economic interest of any European power in the industrial 
or political wealth of Germany. Shils, can you suggest a solution for the Euro- 
pean problem which will not leave Germany a rural slum, but which will also 
‘prevent her from being a military threat? 


Mr. Suits: I would like to say that the German problem cannot be solved 
‘by starving or killing Germans, unless we decide to kill all of them. I do not 
think that we are willing to go that far; but I do think that we can solve the 
‘German problem if we succeed in solving the European problem. The European 
problem can be solved only if there is a high level of employment throughout 
‘Europe and an increase in industrial efficiency in the European economies which 
would bring about an increase in the standard of living of these populations. 
Political stability in Europe will never come without these other things. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But how are you going to create a high level of employ- 
“ment in Germany, on the basis of what the Potsdam decisions have accom- 
plished, without jeopardizing, at the same time, our objective of stripping Ger- 
many of her industrial power? 


Mr. Suits: I certainly would not criticize the Potsdam agreement because it 
‘wishes to destroy German military power. But I do not think that in order to ac- 
scomplish that result it is necessary to impoverish Germany economically. In- 
deed, we should probably defeat our own ends in this way. Nor would the for- 
mal exclusion of ex-Nazis from business or government or public life help much, 
since if we have a large, hungry, dissatisfied population, we shall in a few years 
have a new nationalist movement in Germany. This new naziism will recall with 
gratitude Adolph Hitler’s full-employment policies, and it will also play on 
Ametican humanitarian sympathy and, at the same time, exploit the anti- 
Russian sentiment which does exist in this country. 


Mr. MorcentTHau: Furthermore, the Germans today will remember what 
Hitler told them would happen if they should lose the war. He said: “You will 
starve to death. You will freeze to death. You will be exterminated.” Many Ger- 
mans are already saying Hitler was right. They will come to consider that the in- 
conveniences and miseries they have to suffer today and in the future are a re- 
sult, not of the Hitler regime, not of the lost war, but of a deliberate policy on the 
part of the Allied Powers. 


Mr. Witson: Our greatest ables in Germany is the myth of Hitler. But 
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how would you suggest that we change our present policy in order to disprov¢ 
Hitler? 


Mr. MorcENntTHAU: If we want to prevent a revival of the Hitler myth and o | 
naziism, we shall have to pursue a positive policy. De-nazification in the reaj 
sense is more than the removal of party members from public office; it is moré 
than the trial of the prominent war criminals. It means offering the Germay 
people a positive alternative for the Nazi regime. 


Mr. WIitson: But such an alternative is not easy to find. We cannot impose é 
democratic system on a people who have been taught to despise democracy ag 
organized weakness. Democracy is as much a state of mind as it is a system 0 
government. The German mind has been systematically poisoned since the risd 
of Hitler. Can it be successfully cleansed by re-education, by changing school} 
teachers or schoolbooks? 


Mr. Suits: The reform of the German educational system and of the Germa 
press is certainly an indispensable necessity. Democratic schoolbooks must be 
used for the children of Germany instead of the books formerly required by the 
Nazis. The elimination of all Nazis from the educational system and the intro 
duction of democratically minded people into the educational system are all nec 
essary. But these measures can never be successful if they are applied to hungry 
children of resentful parents. 


Mr. MorcentTuav: | agree that re-education by itself will not solve the Ger- 
man problem at all; for people do not judge the value of a political philosophy 
according to the statements which they read in schoolbooks. People rather ask 
themselves: “(What does this political philosophy mean in terms of our way of 
life? What does democracy mean for us in terms of bread and butter?” The 
Germans, of course, will say: “If this is democracy—if freezing to death, starv- 
ing to death, seeing the disruption of all economic life is democracy—then, we 
do not want any part of it.” 


Mr. WItson: You are absolutely right in insisting upon the absence of toler- 
able living conditions as being a means of teaching Germany nothing but hate. 
For nations, too, as well as human beings, a sound mind in a sound body, I sup- 
pose, is needed. But it is as important to eliminate internal infection as it is to 
provide a good environment. Within the German state there are fanatic Nazis 
whose dream of power cannot be destroyed by the best teaching under the finest 
physical circumstances. What would you do about these Nazis? 


Mr. MorcGentuav: I am in favor of eliminating them. But I amalso in favor 
of creating what has never existed in Germany—democratic leadership. This one 
does not get simply by looking at the membership cards of former public officials 
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_and saying, ‘You get out, and you get out, and you get out,” and by letting it go 
at that. 


Mr. Suits: I fear that our present occupation policy is going to end by dis- 
crediting the feeble, uncertain democratic leadership which has come forth in 
Germany since the occupation. As you just pointed out, Morgenthau, the demo- 
cratic elements in Germany have always been weaker than the militaristic, na- 
tionalistic elements. They are weaker now than they have ever been before; and 
if they are forced to share the responsibility for the type of regime which is being 
forced upon the German people today, they will never be able to accredit them- 
selves before the German people. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In other words, what is about to happen in Germany to- 
day is exactly what happened in the twenties, when, for many Germans, democ- 
racy and the Republic become synonymous with the loss of the war and the 
Treaty of Versailles and with inflation and unemployment. On a much wider 
scale and with much more dangerous psychological effects, the same situation 
will reappear tomorrow. 


Mr. Suits: I fear that even if we get the Germans into a moderately good 
economic situation, we shall still have to face the danger of a nationalistic, neo- 
Nazi revival. The German people as a whole are not very gifted when it comes 
to democratic politics, and they are likely to be susceptible to nationalistic rab- 
ble-rousers, especially in the difficult time which we see ahead of us. Most Ger- 
mans in the last ten or fifteen years have not been ardent Nazis, even though 
they were not anti-Nazis, either. It is the ardent Nazis who will make the trouble. 
These ardent Nazis, our studies in prisoner-of-war camps in Europe showed, 
amounted to only about 15 per cent of the generation between the years of nine- 
teen and thirty-five. But even though they amount to only 15 per cent of this 
generation, they can still be a perpetual source of trouble. 


Mr. WItson: Agreed, Shils. But what would you do with these irreconcilable 
Nazis? 

Mr. Suits: The Russians and the French at various times have demanded 
reparations. They have required reparations in kind, quite sensibly, and, in addi- 
tion to reparations in the form of machinery, they have demanded reparations 
in the form of labor. It seems as if both the British and the American govern- 
ments at one time also agreed to this principle. I believe, therefore, that we 
could both satisfy our Russian allies’ legitimate and just demands for repara- 
tions in the form of labor power and free Germany from this pernicious ele- 
ment, which would be a threat to any kind of reconstruction, even under the 
most favorable conditions, if we were to select those persons who have these 
easily traceable Nazi characteristics and affiliations and send them as the mem- 
bers of labor battalions to rehabilitate and reconstruct the Soviet Union. 
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Mz. Morcentzaw: This would indeed provide a solution. But it seems to me 
that it is a deceptively easy and simple solution, for it would come into conflict 
with our conscience, which would make it very difficult for us to agree that mil- 
lhons of Germans he condemned to slave labor. For these Germans would not 
only be condemned to slave labor, but slave labor would mean, for most of them, 
also condemnation to death. Slave labor with resulting death is a Nazi inven- 
tion. By accepting your proposal, we would, in other words, not exactly, but 
to a very great extent, apply the Nazi methods to the German Nazis; and by 
trying to denazify the Germans, we would nazify ourselves. 


Mx. Witson: You are right that the solution is ugly, but it is possible that 
the alternative is even more ugly. By definition, the Germans whom Shils would 
drain off the political scene into labor camps are irreconcilable Nazis. The sys- 
tem of selection might fail to exclude some of the Nazis, but it would include 
none whe could cdaim only involuntary membership in the party. Our whole na- 
tional policy is based upon the proposition that the Nazis started this war, and I 
am willing te suppert that contention. These Nazis are the most aggressive 
group within Germany and are accustomed to govern. So long as they remain in 
Gemmany, none of the German people can be trusted. Let us declare the Nazis 
guilty of a crime against humanity. Let them expiate their crime by helping re- 
build the Europe which they destroyed. The punishment is severe, but not too 
severe for men whose guilt is essentially murder. 


Mr. Morcentsau: Because they started the war? 


Mr. Witson: Because they were willing openly to have participated in the 
Naat program which was responsible for war. 


Mr. Morc=ntsav: But if this is true, then at one time or another all nations 
have been responsible for the same crime. All nations at one time or another have 
waged aggressive wars. 


Mr. Szmts: But, after all, not everyone in Germany had to join the National 
Socialist party; not all members of the National Socialist party had to accept 
office and responsibility within the organization; and not all members of the Na- 
tional Socialist party had to join the S.S. There was a long period during the 
Nazi regime in which it was possible for a person to choose voluntarily whether 
be wanted to take part im the more exaggerated forms of Nazi activity and in 
their excesses or whether he wanted simply to submit. 


Mx. Morcentzav: You are absolutely correct. But the question is whether, 
by condemning everybody who has been voluntarily a member of the Nazi party 
to Slave labor and death, we do not give up one of the most fundamental legal 
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~ Mr. Suirs: On the contrary, I do not believe that we commit ourselves to the 
thesis of the collective responsibility for the war which, in my opinion, has been 
-mproperly and ineffectively made the central theme of our propaganda to the 
german people since the occupation. The German people have rejected this the- 
sis and, I think, correctly rejected it. 

The German people as a whole are not collectively responsible. Not all of 
chem are equally responsible for the war; but, certainly, we must give a consid- 
erable amount of responsibility to the Nazi party and particularly to persons 
~vho held office in the Nazi party and in the affiliated Nazi organizations, of 
~vhich there were, as you know, a great many. 


Mr. Witson: Apparently, gentlemen, there is going to be no agreement upon 
he device of slave labor. We shall have to be satisfied with the agreement that 
omehow the Nazis should be eliminated. Until the four powers now occupying 
sermany can find some formula for eliminating untrustworthy elements of Ger- 
man society, none of the Germans can be trusted with political autonomy or the 
‘ights to industrialize. I would argue that we must remove the Nazis or condemn 
ill Germany to starvation. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: Not necessarily so. What guarantee is there, first of all, 
hat the brothers and the children of those men who are sent to Russia will not 
‘ontinue, because of the very fact that they are sent to Russia, the Nazis mili- 
.aristic tradition? 


Mr. Suirs: We need not worry about that if we can supply some of the other 
»nasic conditions for a stable and orderly and contented life for the German 
»eople and if we can also satisfy the well-known German demands for scape- 
7oatism by pointing out to them and convincing them, of which I am sure we 
ould convince them and of which we will be right in convincing them, that it 
yas the Nazis who brought all their troubles upon them. Then we would prob- 
bly be able to heal that wound to which you refer. 


Mr. Witson: O.K., Shils. Let us assume that we have actually disposed of 
he Nazis. What are you going to do now with the rest of the Germans? 


Mr. Suits: We must prepare for a self-governing, pacific Germany with a 
onsiderably larger industrial output than the Potsdam solution envisages. 
Inly thus can we produce an economic basis for a new Europe. 


Mr. WItson: We seem to agree that we want to see a Germany which is 
surged of the irreconcilable Nazis. We believe that we cannot afford to leave 
xermany a rural slum and that we want to abolish the German General Staff 
nd the German Army. We also want the production of war materials to be pro- 
ibited and democracy encouraged in Germany. We further agree that a neces- 
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sary condition for teaching democracy in Germany is a standard of living high 
enough to avoid internal disorder. 

In attempting to solve the German problem, perhaps we have created a Ger- 
many, however, strong enough to make the Russians and the French feel inse- 
cure. In order to make this kind of a Germany acceptable, we must find a way to 
allay both Russian and French fears. Can this be done? 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: The solution of the German problem, in the long run, can 
be accomplished only within the framework of an over-all political solution on a 
European, if not a world, basis. In the absence of political agreement among 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and the United States, Germany becomes, of 
necessity, one of the main stakes in a new struggle for power. Whoever expects 
that he will be able to control Germany will favor her rebirth as a great indus- 
trial power, and the others will do everything to prevent such a development. 
Germany will, of course, exploit such competition for power among her former 
enemies (as she did so successfully after the first World War) and will thus re- 
gain her dominant position on the European continent. 


Mr. Suits: We have to discover a solution which will make available to 
Europe the real economic resources and productive abilities of the German 
people. I recommend that we separate the Rhine-Ruhr area from Germany and 
incorporate it into an association of western European states. This would in- 
clude France, Britain, Belgium, and Holland, and possibly the Scandinavian 
countries. This would integrate the economic system in a federation of western 
Europe. 


Mr.Witson: Tell me, is that an idea which is yours alone? 


Mr. Suits: No, certainly not. General de Gaulle has for a long time been 
campaigning for the separation of the Rhine-Ruhr area from Germany and for 
placing it under the control of an international commission or for incorporating 
it into an association of western states. Other statesmen in Holland and in Bel- 
gium and in Great Britain also have come out for the same end. 

This would give us the advantage of using the Rhine-Ruhr area for the eco- 
nomic enrichment of the people on our political side in Europe, and, at the same 


time, this would make it impossible for Germany to use the Rhine-Ruhr area 
for military purposes. 


Mr. Witson: What is going to be the relation of the rest of Germany, then, 
to this Rhine-Ruhr basin? 


Mr. Suits: Germany could, of course, trade with this area but would have no 
power over the use of it. This would raise the German living standard sufficiently 
so that the Germans might not feel impelled to agitate for the reincorporation of | 
this area into Germany. In time, these more Westernized, more democratic. 
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‘Germans of the Rhine-Ruhr area could perhaps identify themselves with West- 
sern democracy and not with German nationalism. 


Mr. Morcentuau: What you propose would amount, however, to the crea- 
‘tion of a western bloc, and a western bloc does not provide at all fora European 
solution of the German problem; it provides for the exact opposite of it. I am 
critical of the Potsdam decisions, because they provide a one-sided solution of 
tthe German problem, which is really no solution at all; I am as critical of any 
“other one-sided settlement of the German problem. If we want peace and stabil- 
ity in Europe, we must not add to the blunders of the Potsdam decisions by 
screating the blunders of a western bloc. 


Mr. Sutts: But why do you think that the solution which I have mentioned 
aS a one-sided solution? 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Because the idea of a western bloc is as obnoxious to 
‘Russia as the Potsdam decisions ought to be obnoxious to us. 


Mr. Witson: Do you not remember, Shils, that only recently the Russians 
objected to the Rhine-Ruhr going to France? How can you expect them to be 
more happy about a solution which gives this valuable area to a stronger western 
community, including both Britain and France? 


Mr. Suits: The Russians have certainly supported the French demand for 
ithe internationalization of the Ruhr. 


Mr. MorcentHAv: But only with the provision that they are part of the 
control commission. 


Mr. Suits: But since one of their aims—and the removal of occupation troops 
—would be satisfied by this measure, we should be making a considerable move- 
ment in their direction. It would be a considerable gesture of acquiescence to 
their demands. 


Mr. Witson: Gentlemen, in reference to the discussion which we have had on 
this point, I would say that it is apparent that the Rhine-Ruhr valley contains 
resources important to the industry of all western Europe. Without these re- 
sources there can be no prosperity there. Without at least a minimum prosperity, 
there can be no democracy. Without these, there is no promise of peace, either 
for Europe or for America. 


Mr. MorcGENTHAU: Only the internationalization of the Ruhr valley—that is 
to say, the control of the Ruhr valley by all the great powers, the United States 
and Russia included—can make Europe a political and economic unit guarantee- 
ing a minimum standard of living for the Germans, as well as all other European 
countries. This would also take out of the hands of the Germans the control of 
the economic resources which would enable Germany to make war again. 
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Mr. Writson: In discussing our problem of the occupation of Germany, we 
have agreed that in this, as in all of our foreign policy, our primary concern is to 
find a secure basis for peace; that in order to serve the ends of peace, we must re- 
duce friction with Russia to a minimum; and that, therefore, in so far as we can 
do so without sacrificing principle, we should not allow our policy in Germany to 
increase our differences with the Soviet Union. We are agreed that Germany 
should not become a rural slum but that both her military and Nazi influences 
should be destroyed. However, we think that demilitarization does not neces- 
sarily mean deindustrialization. 

We have also agreed that the Rhine-Ruhr area should be separated from 
Germany. Shils suggests that this area should be detached from Germany and 
made a part of a federation of western Europe. Though all of us could not agree 
on this principle, it is possible to agree upon some principle of internationaliza- 
tion, for if we can make the Ruhr a piece of property which belongs to the inter- 
national society at large, there is at least one thing in which all the nations have 
a common interest, which, though small, is very rich. And we may, therefore, be 
able to build upon it a world organization. 


The Round TaB.x, oldest education program continuously on the air, departed from its 
usual procedure to present a special script broadcast today. The participants met in advance, 
prepared a topical outline, exchanged data and views, and pre pared statements of their posi- 
tions. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of 
either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary 
information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered 
as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you agree that the fundamental basis of American policy toward Ger- 


many should be to assure a peaceful world? What would be your aims and 
objectives to secure such an end? What are the possible difficulties both with 
a policy which allows the creation of a strong postwar Germany and with a 
policy which creates a weak German nation? Discuss this problem in light 
of the “dilemma” which Morgenthau has suggested. 


'. What criteria would you set up for solving Germany’s economic problems? 


a? 


Can the German industrial war machine be destroyed without reducing 
Germany to a rural slum? How can Germany be demilitarized? What kind of 
an economy should be built? 


»; Would you be in favor of completely destroying German industrial life? 


What are the problems involved in such a plan with respect both to Germany 
proper and to the rest of Europe? What is the importance of the Rhine-Ruhr 
area both to Germany and to the rest of Europe? What solution for the ad- 
ministration of this vital area do you favor? 


. Discuss the terms of the Potsdam agreements in light of your conclusions on 


the above questions. Is this declaration adequate for achieving the ends of 


_ German policy as you see them? What suggestions do you have to supple- 


ment or revise these terms? 


. What are the dangers of friction between the Western Powers and Russia 


over the administration of Germany? Can such conflict be avoided? Do you 
agree that the problems of Germany are part of the problems of Europe and 
must be settled as such? 


. How, in your opinion, can Germany be denazified? Can it be accomplished 


on the basis of the Potsdam proposals? Would you favor sending a labor bat- 
talion to Russia which would include the ‘easily traceable” Nazis? Why? 
Why not? Upon what basis can Germany be re-educated? Suggest a positive 
program which you would offer to achieve these aims. 


. How are the economic problems of Germany related to the general political, 


social, and international postwar problems? Discuss the relationship of the 
German economy to the rest of the European economic life and world re- 


construction. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the ROUND 
ABLE audience on “Peace and the Atom Bomb,” broadcast November 11, 1945. 


Major Premises at Fault 


Today I listened with great interest 
“0 your discussion. Your reasoning is 
without flaw, except I find that your 
major premises to be at fault. All your 
.rguments are based upon the assumption 
‘hat men can live peaceably together on 
his earth in their present condition. For 
ges man has been trying unsuccessfully 
40 accomplish that very thing. It sounds 
very nice on paper, or in speech, but it 
=s proven not to work out that way in 
oractice. Why? Surely you must realize 
hat there is some deep-seated reason— 
selfishness, force, grasping for power, love 
of money—often disguised but always the 
ame. 

I believe that the Utopia which you 
udvocate will come someday, but I be- 
fieve that you advocate the wrong means 
0 that ideal—A listener from Princeton, 
Vew Jersey. 


* 


Peaceable Solution 


In my opinion, your discussion today 
was one of the best which you have ever 
sut on. I only wish that all of our so- 
called “statesmen”? in Washington had 
istened in. Perhaps, then, a small element 
of them might begin to think in a sensible 
way. Perhaps they would then begin to 
ealize that if our civilization is to con- 
inue, we must get together for a peace- 
ible solution of the problems of atomic 
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energy.—4A listener from Oak Park, Illi- 
nots. 


Reassuring 


It is reassuring, after finding one’s self 
continually ‘fone against many,” to know 
that there are other people who are aware 
of the dangers in the current policy of 
force, which is frightening and degrading 
at the same time. Please continue your 
discussions, for they are very valuable.— 
A listener from Jamaica, Long Island, 
New York. 


* 


Searching Discussion 


Thanks for today’s searching discus- 
sion of the atomic bomb. Both the analy- 
sis and the recommendations seemed to 
me sound. I hope that the views expressed 
may have wide and speedy circulation.— 
A listener from Ames, Iowa. 


* 
Courageous 


I have listened to your discussion with 
intense interest and in entire agreement 
with what was said. I consider this to be 
the most vital subject with which the 
world is faced, and I am certainly im- 
pressed with the courage with which the 
three speakers met the subject—A lis- 
tener from Coral Gables, Florida. 


Straightforward 

I consider this discussion of the prob- 
lems of the atomic bomb the most 
straightforward and clearly stated of any 
which I have heard on the subject.—4 
listener from Laramie, Wyoming. 


> 


Constructive 


I felt that your program on peace and 
the atom bomb was splendid and just 
what we need in the way of positive think- 
ing. It was constructive with positive 
suggestions, and that is what all of us are 
groping for today.—A listener from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


K 
One More Faithful Listener 


Yesterday was my first experience 
listening to you; I hope that it can be 
followed by many more. The discussion 
was one upon a subject of which I feel 
very deeply. I am very much afraid of the 


trend of current American opinion with 
regard to cooperation with other na- 
tions—the roots from which Hitler’s New 
Order for Europe sprang—can be found 
here in America much too easily. I wish 
you continued success, and you can mark 
down one more faithful listener.—A [is- 
tener from Spokane, Washington. 


* 
Must Be Strong and Prepared 


As a regular listener, I wish to protest 
men like yesterday’s speakers giving such 
a pacifist program as that suggested in 
their broadcast today. After 1918, we 
went “pacifist” and nearly lost everything 
true Americans hold dear. We are lost 
again unless we have a navy and an army 
and trained men. America can lead the 
way to peace by being strong and pre- 
pared just like the kindly policeman on 
the corner helps keep law and order. We 
had your type of program once—we must 
never do it again !—A listener from Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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